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method of his more celebrated father in printing his explanatory or 
desultory comment upon the anecdotes and stories in smaller type at 
whatever points in the pages they are called for. This relieves one of 
the pedantic foot-note method, and gives quite the impression of story- 
telling and viva voce comment. The stories are chosen to illustrate Lieh 
Tzu's theories of cosmogony, legends of the Yellow Emperor, dreams of 
the unreality of phenomena, stories about Confucius, the questions of 
T'ang, effort and destiny and causality. The editors of the series ex- 
press in the prefatory note their hope that the publication of their series 
may make for the greater good-will and understanding between the East 
and the West — the Old World of Thought and the New World of Action. 
Such good-will is coming through many ambassadors, and doubtless the 
familiarity with the literature of a people is one of the most persuasive 
of these. The stories chosen and translated are quaint and interesting, 
and do much toward making clear to us the skeptical, mystical, specula- 
tive mind of the East. 



The Views op Vannoc. By Arnold White. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner & Co. Imported by E. P. Dutton, New York, 1912. 

To publish a volume of unrelated essays is as hazardous an affair as to 
publish a volume of sonnets. The essay must justify itself by beauty of 
structure and diction since the substance is admittedly casual and slight. 
A literary essay is written, not because the author has something of vital 
import to say, but because a happy fancy, a gift of perception, a psycho- 
logical turn of thought, can be daintily clothed. Form alone excuses 
fragility. 

From this point of view the essays are disappointing. They are not 
constructed essays, but fragmentary notes, tersely and directly expressed, 
with here and there a chance beauty, as when he says in the essay on 
the " Mystery of Birds " : " The sea-bird's song is as melancholy as the 
ocean which tosses below when they float on the western gale." This, 
however, is an isolated sentence, and the essay, with its title suggesting 
hidden lovelinesses and unknown flights, in no wise, lives up to this ex- 
ample. Indeed, in the end, nothing is told us of the mystery of birds or 
of the miraculously beautiful and shifting patterns of their flight across 
the heavens. On the contrary, birds supply Vannoc with a plea for arma- 
ments on the grounds that when food is abundant on the ground and 
peace reigns, owing to absence of enemies, birds become extinct. Analo- 
gies of this light nature are fatal modes of thought and one also asks 
whether the writer's natural history is not at fault. Certainly, nowhere 
are the song-birds more cared for and nurtured than in England and 
nowhere more plentiful. The glance at the abnormal appetites of birds 
and the habitual patricide of the robins is amusing. 

Here and there one picks up a happy sentiment, such as: "To be in- 
teresting, one must be interested. To be interested, one must live in the 
open — always in soul, generally in the mindi as much as may be in the 
body. No man is really sound who has not a large circle of human 
beings whom he finds interesting." 

Wisdom does not abound in the little book, for Vannoc is evidently of 
those who cannot think right because they are too comfortable to view any 
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changes with courage. The little volume is, however slight, suggestive, 
and amusing, and for a volume of essays has achieved in England a 
ouite unusual popularity. 



The Strangling op Persia. By W. Morgan Shdster. New York: 
The Century Company, 1912. 

It is not often that the American public is given the opportunity to 
hear from an authoritative source a sober and detailed account of a for- 
eign political situation. This, however, is what W. Morgan Shuster, in 
his book, The Strangling of Persia, has given. In the light of eight 
months' residence in Teheran as Treasurer-General, a position which 
afforded him ample opportunity to study the situation at close range, 
Mr. Shuster has written with restraint the story of this Oriental people, 
who, hampered by inexperience and ignorance, were struggling heroically 
for independence. He pays a glowing tribute to the courage, the self- 
sacrifice, and integrity of the handful of patriots in the Medjlis; to the 
populace who supported this representative body in the unequal struggle 
against the avarice and cupidity of the majority of the cabinet officials, 
constantly subjected to Russian influence; to the Persian women who, 
like their other Sisters in the East, threw off the traditions of centuries 
to stand bravely for progress and liberating ideas. Mr. Shuster's nar- 
rative is free from bitterness; the book is not in the least an attack. 
Every statement is substantiated by unquestionable documentary evi- 
dence. Yet he has left no disillusionment as to the part played by the 
two so-called Christian nations who so safely disregarded pledges given 
to an Eastern people making a gallant struggle for life. 



